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IF to know wisdom were to practise it; if fame brought true
dignity and peace of mind; or happiness consisted in nourish-
ing the intellect with its appropriate food, and surrounding
the imagination with ideal beauty, a literary life would be the
most enviable which the lot of this world affords. But the
truth is far otherwise. The Man of Letters has no immutable,
all-conquering volition, more than other men; to understand
and to perform are two very different things with him as with
every one. His fame rarely exerts a favorable influence on
his dignity of character, and never on his peace of mind: its
glitter is external, for the eyes of others; within, it is but the
aliment of unrest, the oil cast upon the ever-gnawing fire of
ambition, quickening into fresh vehemence the blaze which it
stills for a moment. Moreover, this Man of Letters is not
wholly made of spirit, but of clay and spirit mixed: his think-
ing faculties may be nobly trained and exercised, but he must
have affections as well as thoughts to make him happy, and
food and raiment must be given him or he dies. Far from
being the most enviable, his way of life is perhaps, among
the many modes by which an ardent mind endeavors to ex-
press its activity, the most thickly beset with suffering and
degradation. Look at the biography of authors! Except the
Newgate Calendar, it is the most sickening chapter in the
history of man. The calamities of these people are a fertile
topic 5 and too often their faults and vices have kept pace